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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
On Experimental Religion. 


John, chap. HT. from verse 3 to 
9. Except who is born from above, 
he is not able to see the kingdom of 
God. Except who is born of water, 
and of the spirit, he is not able to 
enter into the kingdom of God—be- 
ing born of the flesh, it is flesh; and 
being born of the spirit, it is spirit, 
—wonder vot that I said unto thee, 
it behoveth you to be born from a- 
bove. | 
This is a translation as nearly 
literal as we could make it, with no 
other help than the Lexicon; ac- 
cording to which we find that **Tis” 
is, “who, some one, any one—ano- 
ther,’”’ from above, not again, ex- 
cept in the order of time—** Gino- 
mia,” born, made, become, fashion- 
ed. As the Greeks had other words 
to express what relates to natural 
generation, weshall dismiss all ideas 
of natural birth from our views of 
the text. That Nicodemus misun- 
derstood our Lord is evident ;_ but 
this is no reason why we should mis- 
understand him. It seems probable 
that his attention was diverted by 
some notion about the metemsychos, 
or transmigration ofsouls ; as tho’ 
he might have asked, whether it 
were possible to be born twice of 
ene mother. These form terms,— 
from above—water——flesh—spirit— 


are connected with born. Now, if 
each of them has a separate and dis- 
tinct meaning, it will follow, that 
there are four kinds of births allu- 
ded to; but: if there be only two, 
then born from above, and born from 
the spirit, must mean the same thing. 
For whatever may be the meaning 
of * born from water,” it cannot be 
synonymous with “born from a- 
bove.” An element whose natural 
position is under the earth, ought 
not to be confotnded with a spirit 
from above. Is it possible to attach 
any distinct idea of a real or moral 
change in the human heart to the 
phrase, born of water? If it means 
baptism, still the operation can on- 
ly be conceived of as ceremonial, 
and the moral and religious benefit 
must be supposed to be derived from 
some other cause. That baptism by 
water has no internal influence, is 
abundantly evident from universal 
experience, as well as from the na- 
ture of the thing. If, as some be- 
lieve, the grace of conversion ought 
to precede baptism, they cannot con- 
sistently maintain any relation of 
cause and effect between them. It 
would seem to follow, by a parity 
of reasoning, that if that which is 
bern of the ftesh is flesh, that, that 
also which is born of water is wa- 
ter, may then the silence of the text 
respeciing the effects of a water 
birth be argued as evidence of ite 
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inefficacy, especially as it is said, 
that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit. 

The Jews may have used the 
phrase “ born of water,” to which 
our Saviour may have alluded. If 
Nicodemus had some previous know- 
ledge of being born of water, a re- 
ference to it was natural, and the op- 
position of the two cases was a step 
towards farther illustration; but, 
if the last case was as new as the 
first, and as mysterious, or meant 
the same thing, nothing was gained 
by this additional information. The 
ancient custom of adoption was so 
general, and so important in a legal 
point of view, that possibly it may 
have given rist to the term birth, or 
born of water, (or any ceremory of 
accompaniment) as it put the adopt- 
ed child or person in possession of 
the privileges of birth-right. In- 
stances are not wanting of sove- 
reigns who have adopted successors 
to the exclusion of their own chil- 
Foreigners, captives and 
slaves have been raised by adoption 
to independence and wealth. Ifthen, 
adoption was in use among the Jews, 
or known to them, in which some 
ceremony of washing, or purifica- 
tion by water, was employed, that 
act might not insignificantly have 
heen called born, made, become, 
fashioned of water. With this allu- 
sion, our Lord might have said, Ye 
Jews cannot be admitted into the 
kingdom of God as you admit pro- 
selytes among yourselves ; not by a 
merely legal and formal act, only, 
but by conversion. For that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and re- 
mains so, any legal or political 
change to the contrary notwith- 
standing; but that which is born of 
the spirit, or from above, is spiritu- 
al, or heavenly ; and a spiritual, or 
heavenly, qualification, the only 
condition of admission into my king- 
dom. Why (it is asked in the Epis- 
tle of the Romans) could not the 


Jews attain to the righteousness of 
God? The answer is, because they 
sought it by the works of the [cere- 
monial] law. And how does a bap- 
tism of nature differ from a ceremo- 
ny? 

Whether the expression * born of 
water’? was invented by our Lord, 
or whether on this occasion he used 
it in some established meaning, (as 
we suppose, ) still it must be contra- 
distinguished from ‘born of the spi- 
rit.” his we have seen must be lo- 
gically yielded by all who maintain 
that baptism ought to follow a pro- 

essed conversion. It is plain, that 
born of the spirit and born from a- 
bove have an experimental meaning, 
and do imply a change of heart. In 
the first chapter of this gospel it is 
said, to that as many as received the 
only begotten Son ot God, who not 
of blood, nor of the will of the fiesh, 
nor of ihe will ef man, but of God, 
were born, |[made, become] to them 
gave he power to become the sons 
of God. So II. Cor. 5, 17, if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture; old things are passed away, 
behold all things are become new; 
and all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ. And so in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and elsewhere—We are 
his workmanship created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works—put en the 
new man, who after God is created 
in righteousness—the natural man 
knoweth not the things of the spirit, 
because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned—Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and pharisees, ye cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. 
These, and many ether passages 
which might be produced, differ on- 
lv in terms from the text, their 
meaning is substantially the same, 
implying the same conditions. The 
things of the spirit cannot be dis- 
cerned by the natural man—and he 
whe is not born from above cannot 























see the kingdom of God—ncither 
can they enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, whose righteousness does 
not exceed that of the scribes and 
pharisees. But can any formal or 
ceremonial righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and 
pharisees? The excellence must be 
in quality, not quantity. If the 
scribes and pharisees had been born 
from above, they could have seen 
the kingdom of God, and have en- 
tered into it. No length of time, no 
weight of human authority, can con- 
secrate any meaning to scripture 
Janguage not given tu it by its great 
Author. When Jesus Christ said, 
Except who was born of water, and 
of the spirit, he is not able to enter 
into the kingdom of God, can 
any unprejudiced person conceive 
that he meant to be understood as 
though he might have said, I mean 
by water and spirit one and the 
same thing? or that he meant to 
distinguish them, he laid the em- 
phases upon water, which being on- 
ly capable of a formal application, 
is of minor consequence? Every 
view will lead us to conclude, that 
water and spirit are placed in con- 
trast, not in concord, and that the 
precedence was given to the latter. 
Compare the two cases in respect to 
facility : this is easy, that is dilii- 
cult; this depends upon the will of 
man, that upon the will of God. We 
can be baptised with water when we 
will, the element is always within 
our reach; not so the baptism of the 
spirit, the spirit shall not always 
strive with man. Compare them a- 
gain, in regard to consequence, and 
they will be found to differ, as the 
nature of water and spirit. This 
disparity is marked by the apostle 
in his contrast of the form and pow- 
er of godliness. The baptism of wa- 
ter is to be ranked with forms ; shall 
we then deny the only powerful bap- 
tism, or be astonished when we 
are taught the necessity of being 
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born from above? Can we receive 
the power of godliness from any 0- 
ther source? Do not those who as- 
pire to heavenly attainments, those 
who endeavor to lay up their trea- 
sures in heaven, find no difficulty in 
the attempt? Whether do they not 
find from sad experience, that even 
when the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is weak indeed ; that these two, the 
flesh and the spirit, are contrary 
the one to the other, so that they 
may notdo the things that they 
would? Try the subject again by 
the rule of cause and effect. What 
proportion is there betwixt water, 
ministered by the hands of man, 
and a spiritual mind and life? Can 
any one so far set at defiance expe- 
rience, as to affirm, that no one was 
ever experimentally, and practical- 
ly holy, who was never baptized 
with water? Is not any example of 
holiness existing one day, or one 
hour without baptism, or of one re- 
maining vicious after baptism, proof 
that they have no inseparable con- 
nection? Are there not at this time 
examples sufficient to authorize us 
to say of baptism what St. Paul said 
of circumcision. It is not that which 
is outward in the flesh, but that 
which is inward in the spirit. A 
want of concord betwixt holiness 
and a form cannot otherwise than 
authorise the conclusion that some- 
thing more than such a form is need- 
ful to make a christian? Where shall 
we seek a cause adequate to so great 
an effect, unless we seck for it a- 
bove ? Here the rule that “ like by 
its like” holds good, that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit. The a- 
postle to the Hebrews says that a 
part of the religion of the Jews stood 
in divers baptisms imposed upon 
them until the time of reformation. 
Did Jesus Christ mean to teach no- 
thing more after the time of refor+ 
mation? Let us beware how we de- 
grade the majesty of his religion to 
a level with types aud shadows. 
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who promises that his disciples 
should be baptized with fire, and 
with the holy spirit. 

The repentance and faith, which 
are required by the Gospel, are in- 
cluded in the character of those who 
are born from above. Whierever 
thiese exist, a manifest change takes 
place inthe inward and outward 
man. The conceptions and commu- 
nications of a humbled spirit, whio 
trembies at the word of the Lord, 
when compared with those of impen- 
itent infidels, prove the reality of 
the spiritual operation. A taste of 
the goodness of the Lord, and a 
feeling of the powers of the world 
to come, enables the converted soul 


“ "to trace them to their heavenly ori- 


gin. ‘The interval betwixt his con- 
version and baptism whichsoever 
may have preceded, enables him to 
perceive the difference in the nature 
of the two cases, as well as in the 
order of three. If he were baptised 
before his heart was changed, he 
knows that water could only make 
clean the outside ; if otherwise, that 
it adds nothing to the inward and 
gracious change, only in so far as 
grace may be received to answer 
grace. May that dullness of appre- 
hension be pardoned which prevents 
us from understanding what is some- 
times said by divines about sealing 
ordinances. The believer sets his 
seal to the truth of the gospel. God 
gives the earnest of the spirit as a 
seal to the day of redemption—be- 
lievers are sealed with the holy spi- 
rit of promise. Circumcision is the 
only sealing ceremony mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and under cir- 
cumstances that can never apply to 
any ceremony under the gospel dis- 
nsation. What St. Peter says a- 
bout our participation of the divine 
nature is very like being born from 
above. Great care should be taken 
how we use words and phrases, 
tending to produce improper asso- 
Ciations, The use of the word “ a- 
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gain,” instead of * from above,” has 
contributed to disseminate the low 
and grovelling opinions so preva- 
lent upon the subject of conversion. 
It is to be regretted that scholars 
have, in too many Instances, ne- 
glected to avail themselves of the 
literal, as well as spiritual meaning 
of this passage ; nevertheless, let us 
hear the faithful and true witness, 
and be no longer astonished when 
he says, that it behoves to be born 
from above. Does the scripture say 
that we are saved by the washing 
of regeneration, it adds also by the 
renewing of the holy spirit, which 
is shed on us abundantly by Christ 
Jesus. How can any man, who has 
ever felt the love of God, confound 
it with baptism, or identify the peace 
which passeth understanding with 
the gross material element of water? 
The joy, the peace, the hope, the 
faith, the love, and all the graces, 
that are produced by the heavenly 
spirit, evince the divine relation of 
those who are born from above. It 
is lamentable to read the strange 
and confused accounts of the new 
birth, as it is called, which are 
found in some protestants, as well 
as Romish writings; and it is e- 
qually to be deplored, that this con- 
fusion of tongues is still heard from 
the pulpit, and with increased em- 
phases, on account of its antiquity, 
as though time could make error 
true. 

Should it be asked what is im- 
plied in being born from above— 
born of the spirit? It might be an- 
swered, it is by the grace of God to 
obtain repentance unto salvation, 
and the faith that justifies the un- 
godly, which working by love puri- 
fies the heart. It is to be made a 
new creature in Christ Jesus. 


Should it again be asked, what is 
the meaning of born of water? It 
would be better to confess ignorance 
than to propagate error. It may be 
a duty connected with a legal change. 
































it does not appear from the evange- 
lists that any person was baptised 
in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, before the day of pen- 
ticost. The messengers who were 
sent to John to ask him why he bap- 
tized if he is not the Christ, nor E- 
lias, nor that prophet? These men 
can be supposed to have spoken on- 
ly in accordance to their former 
knowledge, or to their instructions. 
How could they have known that 
either Christ, or Elias, or that pro- 
phet, would baptise ? Does not the 
question imply that baptism was 
common to extraordinary persons ? 
There seems at least to have been 
three different baptisms mentioned 
by the evangelists: 1. That of John 
—2. that of the disciples of Jesus—S. 
that appointed to be put in practice 
when the apostles should be endued 
with power from on high. That 
baptism was a subject familiar to the 
Jews, seems farther evident from 
the interrogation of our Saviour ; 
whether the baptism of John was 
from heaven, or of men? Can such 
Jike questions ever obtain upon sub- 
jects entirely new. Faith, or confi- 
dence in baptism, considered in any 
other light than as a duty, under 
the gospel dispensation, would con- 
found forms and ceremonies with 
the spirit and power of christianity. 
Baptism is too material to be the 
subject of faith or hope, they who 
trust in such visible objects walk 
more by sight than by faith. Di- 
vines do indeed distinguish between 
the outward and visible sign, and 
the inward and spiritual grace. Is 
there any inward and spiritual grace 
save the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? This grace, we know to a 
certainty, has been inward, where 
there was no such outward sign of 
it asa baptism of water. To aflirm 
the contrary, not only shocks chris- 
tian charity, but is at variance with 
the plain rules of the gospel. In 
vain are we called upon to judge the 
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tree by its fruits, if all those who 
are baptized by a certain order of 
men, and none else, have the grace 
of conversion. In vain may men 
walk worthy of the vocation of the 
gospel, in order to evidence their 
sincerity, if baptism is the only test 
of religion. What has been said of 
the seals may be said of outward and 
visible signs; they are practical, 
not ceremonial. Every one who is 
righteous doeth righteousness—Let 
every one who nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity. The 
ineflicacy of ceremonies, as it re- 
spects practical christianity, may 
be perceived by attending to the na- 
ture of their operations upon the 
human mind. Any explicit public 
act, which is typical of something 
to happen, may prove advantageous 
in so far as it operates as a species 
of symbolical teaching, and quick- 
ens latent hopes in long protracted 
promises ; but a past ceremony, if 
solitary, may cease to influence af- 
ter a lapse of years, or be found 
feeble in competition with living ex- 
citements. Now, of all the acts of 
our whole lives, none seem to be 
less calculated to produce an ha- 
bitual effect than baptism; and St. 
Peter says expressly that it does 
not put away the filth of the flesh. 
The human memory, which loses 
every trace of multitudes of events, 
and retains others so faintly, that 
they seem more like dreams than 
realities, is a treacherous and un- 
certain depository; but it is the only. 
depository of outward forms. To 
carry the mind backward is to in- 
vert the order of nature; next to pre- 
sent enjoyment, hope is the greatest 
source of consolation. 

These remarks are not- intended 
to undervalue baptism, or to bear 
upon the controversy about different 
modes of its ministration; but to 
shew that it will not bear the bur- 
den put upon it by those who exalt 
it to the place of regencration. As 
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it cannot produce an “immediate 
change, so it cannot dperate a gra- 

P dual one; it seals Mo truth to the 
heart of an unbelie¥er ; it seals no- 
thing without the earnest of the spi- 
rit. Let it be rétained in the church; 

’ but let it not be suffered to usurp the 

- place of experimental religion. To 
fix the standard of religion upon any 
point ofho moral efficacy, or upon 
‘any hidden agency of which we can 
havewneither inward consciousness, 
nor outward evidence, cannot other- 
Ing jse than be productive of evil con- 


| ie ion dncsiess: As the truth itself must 


be thus placed beyond the reach of 
proof, the range of error will be 
boundless. On the contrary, where 
water and spirit are contra-distin- 
guished from each other, that which 
is born or produced of the spirit may 
be defined just aseasily as that which 
is born or produced of the flesh. The 
cause anil the effect in either case is 
sufficiently analagous to lead to 
identity. What, for instance, can be 
more plain than the tests ‘or fruits 
of the spirit, as they are enumerated 
in the epistle to the Galatians, and 
contrasted with the wishes of the 
flesh? All the objections usually 
brought against the suddenness of 
experimental conversion, lie with 
additional force against the opinion 
that baptism is identical with con- 
version. -Baptism not being a re- 
peatable act, is not only sudden, but 
complete, and admits of no growth. 
‘The history of. religion proves, 
that fury and violence in religious 
zeal, bear a proportion to the for- 
mal and unsubstantial nature of the 
objects of men’s faith and practice ; 
and that intolerance is common to all 
nations. In pursuit of the shadows 
of religion, and the phantems of er- 
ror, mankind have violated both the 
rinciples of true religion, and of 
iain ty. Though we have deplored 
the fatal excesses. of the passions un- 
dex the influence of false principles, 
apd professed a desire to correct 
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them; yet we must be ignorant of 
ourselves indeed, if we do not know 
that certain principles operate with- 
in us, as well as without us, to an 
extent, and with an energy, to 
which good intention can oppose but 
a feeble resistance. It behoves us to 
beware, lest we nourish, as it were, 
a serpent in our bosoms—lest we 
cherish principles in our creed, la- 
tent perhaps, but which acquire on- 
ly a crisis to expand them and bring 
them into their wonted action. 

The moral martyr of Greece, when 
he offered up his last sacrifice to 
JEsculapius, gave evidence that his 
foundatiou was not suflicient for his 
superstructure. ~ Socrates had no 
more evidence of the divinity of this 
supposed Ged of medicine than the 
rabble who clamored for his death 
had of the multitude of their idols. 
Paul would. not have acted as So- 
crates did ; but Paul was taught in 
a different ‘school, and taught a dif- 
ferent doctrine. He told the Athe- 
nians that he did not think the God- 
head was like unto Gold and silver 
graven by the art of man’s device. 
When baptism is taught for regen- 
eration, or when the modes or cir- 
cumstances of its ministration are 
made the door, and indeed the key, 
of the christian church, is not chris- 
tianity approximated to the genius 
of intolerant religions? Will not a 
cause, approaching so near to the 
universal one, which has been the 
source of so much evil, be produc- 
tive of like effects ? Ask any man, 
who holds the sentiments we oppose, 
whether there can be any church or 
ministry without his peculiar bap- 
tism, and will he not answer in the 
negative? Ask him again whether 
he is a friend and patron of the 
rights of conscience, and he will 
doubtless declare the affirmative. O! 
most liberal christian, dost thou not 
sacrifice at the shrine of thy own 
ceremony ? Whoever believes that 
Jesus Christ taught that forms and 
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ceremonies are indispensably neces- 
sary to christianity must admit, that 
while he has changed one form for 
another, he has left the nature of re- 
ligion still the same, and that all 
the usual materials of intolerance 
still remain. ‘There is, say certain 
divines, but one church, but one or- 
der of the ministry, with divine 
right. Would you know that church 
and ministry, they will give you the 
plainest criterion, that is, their own 
baptism. Can any man be very 
grateful for the charity of such men, 
or have much confidence in it, when 
he knows it to be repugnant to their 
creed? As we dread the fatal effects 
of bad passions in religion, let us 
imbibe that spirit which alone can 
sanctify and control them. The de- 
ceitful and desperately wicked heart 
of man desecrates every subject 
with which it comes in contact. The 
tree must be made good before the 
fruit can be good ; but nothing short 
of a spiritual baptism can make the 
moral tree productive of the fruits of 
righteousness—the kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power. He 
may have a name to live who is spi- 
ritually dead. All the dress and uni- 
form of religion may be put upon an 
enemy to the cross of Christ. Mira- 
cles may have been wrought by 
those who, in the last day, shall be 
numbered with the workers of ini- 
quity. Ah! what will it avail such 
in that day, that they have called 
upon the name of the Lord ; or had 
the name of the Lord called upon 
them? Examine yourselves, says the 
apostle to the Corinthians, whether 
ye be in the faith—What! do you 
not know your own selves how that 
Jesus Christ is in you except ye be 
reprobates ? What a test of religion 
is here! how important and how 
different from names and forms! ! 


Puito Pisticus. 
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It does not appear, that the sa- 
cred writers treated the subject of 
faith metaplysically ; and if it ts 
true, as certain learned men affirm, 
that the science of metapliysics is 
still in its infancy, this of itself, is 
a sufficient reason why they did not 
so treat it. The earliest account 
we have of metaphysical theology, 
isin the Pedante school among the 
ancient Brachmins of Hindostan or 
India, who taught that the universe 
is rather an energy than a work, by 
which the infinite mind, who is pre- 
sent at all times, and in all places, 
exhibits a set of perceptions, like a 
wonderful picture, or piece of mu- 
sic, always varied, bat always uni- 
form. The Vedantes, unable to form 
a distinct idea of brute matter, in- 
dependent of mind, or to conceive 
that any thing can be left a moment 
to itself, imagine that the deity is 
ever present, and constantly sup- 
ports a series of perceptions, which 
in one sense they call illusory, &c. 
There is evidence, that these notions 
were brought into Greece from In- 
dia; but whether they are as old as 
the days of Moses, we cannot say. 
If they were, it is probable that he 
was not ignorant of them, as many 
circumstances induce a belief, that 
the Egyptian and Indian priests, if 
not of the same origin, had some in- 
tercourses. It is certain, that where 
the opinions of the Vedantes has pre- 
vailed, they have almost uniformly 
produced or perpetuated a system 
of religion entirely different from 
that taught in the bible. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that a belief in the 
biblical doctrine of the creation is 
of greater practical importance than 
it might at first sight appear to be. 

We cannot give in to the opinion 
of those learned men, who suppose 
that the first chapter of Genesis was 
written to oppose or correct an ex 
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isting Idolatry ; but rather incline 
to think that idolatry grew out ofa 
departure from this matter of fact 
account of the creation as a work, 
and not an energy.’ Can a single 
item be detected in the first chapter of 
Genesis calculated to lead the mind 
of the reader to suppose that the wri- 
ter had any other system in view? 
‘Let any one compare this early re- 
cord,. of which Moses could have 
been only the transcriber, with the 
original, writings of this author, 
whether narrative, historical, or 
prophetical,-as they appear in parts 
of the books which pass under his 
mame, and he will perceive many 
reasons to convince him that the 
writer of the Genesis was no con- 
troversialist. ):----- 

‘We cannot think that the absur- 
dity, which we perceive in idolatry, 
‘was perceptible to those who in- 
vented er. taught it ; and we could 
produce many examples to corrobe- 
rate our opinion. What, indeed, is 
more common than for a change of 
principles to take away all appear- 
ance of -consisiency from opinions 
and practices originally derived 
from tie.one that is rejected or mo- 
difiel. As a case in point, we may 
preduce the present Brac. mans, who 
it is well known, have an infinite a- 
version, to the taking away of ani- 
mal life.. This aversion is consistent 
enough with tlhe opinions of those 
who are unable to conceive of brute 
matter, independent of the presence 
ofthe divine mind in it; and equal- 
ly consistent is their idolatry with 
their notion ef the universal energy 
and presence, rather than work : but 
upon our principles both are ridicu- 
Jous. Was it not-so. with the origi- 
nal idolatry? Was it not consistent 
with some false principles assumed 
to be true ? It is curious to see how 
the outlines of this ancient system 
has been modified. by modern anti- 
Mosaic and antichristian philoso- 

- phers. Who can say, if these modern 
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notions should be embraced by 
statesmen, and become suflicienthy 
prevalent to obliterate the effects of 
the popular mode of thinking, whe- 
ther it might not again give rise to 
idolatry; whether the fears of states- 
men might not become sufficiently 
contagious to induce philosophers to 
become the patrons of priests, if not 
priests themselves, and thus give 
occasion to sume one of the more 
bold of their fraternity again to say 
that fear made the first gods. The 
acquiescence of the new philosophi- 
cal school in France, in the re-es- 
tablishment of the Catholic religion, 
after the revolution, proves pretty 
clearly, that philosophers are not 
made of immutable stuff, and that 
though. sundry of them are prone to 
have little faith in the reality of this 
world, they haye less in the certain- 
ty of a better one to recompence 
them for the loss of the present. 
The formula, * I believe in God, 
the Father, Almighty Maker of hea- 
ven and earth, and of all things vi- 
sible and. invisible,” cannot safely 
be neutralized, or suffered to remain 
as a dead letter. Whenever it va- 
cates the place it occupies in our 
minds, the space must be filled with 
some other one whose consequences 
may, and probably will, be found to 
be by no means in unison with any 
known system of christian piety. 
The consequence which Spinosa 
drew from the belief that matter is 
eternal, or in. other words, that the 
world is not a creation or a creature, 
is well known. He saw that to make 
matter eternal was to invest it with 
the essential attributes of the Deity ; 
but instead of being staggered at 
this consequence, he made it the 
foundation of -his theological sys- 
tem; if that can be called theology 
which is founded on a notion of a 
material deity. Much confusion, we 
are inclined to think, prevails a- 
mong professors of religion, in con- 
sequence of their adopting ideas and 














terms derived from foreign sources, 
‘and which was originally employed 
‘in a sense quite different from any 
legitimate meaning of revelation ; 
the terms energy, and presence, 
‘which we have quoted from the 
Brachmins, aré remarkable instan- 
ces of this, and ought to admonish 
us to hold fast the form of sound 
words delivered unto us, and to hold 
fast our faith in the creation. P. P. 
a he ae mt 
FAITH AND WORKS. 

It is faith that gives the ability to 
bring forth the fruits of the spirit ; 
peace, joy, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, continence, chastity, purity, 
&c. But since faith yields good 
works, since they are the effects of 
faith, then it is clear they do not 


save us, but that we are saved by 


faith which produces them. 
— “> € 4aa——— 
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‘Al Discourse on the Life and Charac- 
ter of David. 


“QO God, thou knowest my foolishness, 
and my sins are not hid from thee. Let not 
them that wait on thee, O Lord God of 
hosts, be ashamed for my sake: let not 
those that seek thee be confounded for my 
sake, O God of Israel.”—Davip. 

There can be nothing more certain, than 
tha: sin is above all things foolish, both on 
account of its nature, and the consequences 
to which it leads ; and tiat it is impossible 
to hide it from the knowledge of Him who 
scans the universe with a single glance of 
hiseye. It is not however, our present in- 
tention minutely to examine this subject; 
but to endeavor to derive instruction from 
the example of the man who uttered the 
words of our text. 

The character of David, has frequently 
given occasion to the wicked, bitterly to re- 
vile the religion of the bible; and perhaps 
it may have sometimes emoarrassed the 
mindseven of the sincerely pious. David was 
Called a man afier God’s own heart; and 
yet we find in him conduct that is the most 
abominably wicked. How are we to recon- 
Cile such an apparent Contradiction? There 
appears to be but one way of doing it, and 
thatis, to consider that David was a true 
servant of Gad ; that by yielding to tempt- 
ation, he committed sin, and grievously of- 
fended the Lord ; but that he sincerely re- 
pented of his transgression, suffer ed severely 
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for his offence, and through the great mercy 
of God obtained pardon, was restored tothe 


‘divine favor,walked in the commandments 
‘of Jehovah, and was finally saved. 


This view of the subject, we think will be 
found to be correct, upon a careful exami- 
nation of every part of David’s life and cha- 
racter. How many have kept their atten- 
tion fixed altogether upon David’s crime ; 
but have never considered the keen an- 
guish of soul it occasioned him, and the se- 
vere chastisement inflicted on him, even 
to the close of life! We are sure that the 
case of David furnishes no encouragement 
to sin; though it does indeed encourage a 
wretched sinner who has already offended 
his Maker, to repent and seek forgiveness, 
And who will not rejoice at this? There is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth ; surely then the guilty children of Ad- 
am ought to be glad that a sinner can find 
mercy. 

We now design to give ashort sketch of 
some parts of David’s life and character, in 
order to exhibit the truth of what we have 
stated. 

The first account we have of David, is 
being anointed Sy Samuel to be king over 
Israel. On that occasion, the prophet was 
not permitted to anoint the elder son of 
Jesse, but the Lord declared that though 
man looketh at the outward appearance, 
God looketh at the heart, It seems, then, 
that at this early period of Vavid’s life, it 
was the goodness of his heart, that caused 
the Lord to choose him in preference to all 
the other Israelites, and call him from the 
sheep-fold to reign over Israel. We are 
moreover informed that “ the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day for- 
ward.” When Saul’s guilty conscience had 
driven him to distraction, and the Lord 
suffered an evil spirit to trouble hiro, his 
servants selected David as a suitable per- 
son to attend him, assigning as a reason, that 
“the Lord was with him.” ‘The event 

roved the wisdom of their choice: for the 
Pord had such regard for the presence of 
David, that when he played upon his harp, 
the distracted mind of Saul * was retresh- 
ed, and he was well, and the evil spirit de- 

arted from him.” Sometime afterwards, 
when a dreadful war raged between the Is- 
raelites and the Philis:ines, and the giant 
Goliah defied the armies of Israel, David 
went forth against him. It is evident that 
the Israelitish stripling depended solely on 
the Lord of Hosts for his success. He al- 
ledged that God had miraculously enabled 
him to slay a lion and a bear; and he be- 
lieved that the Lord would make the Phi- 
listine like one of them. It is well known 
that complete success attended his efforts, 
When Saul’s ungrateful heart had wdulg- 
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ed envy and malice against David, and he 
had even sought his life, it is astonishing 
with what patience and forbearance David 
acted. He had hisenemy completely in his 
power, but he refrained from doing him 
the least injury. Saul soon forgets this unde- 
served kindness, and again attempts to 
murder David: but when the Lord delivers 
his bitter enemy into his hand, the truly 
excellent David will not permit any vio- 
lence to be done to him, but lets him depart 
in peace. 

We have not time to enter into all the 
particulars of David’s life. We just observe, 
that he was raised to the throne of Israel, 
and in that exalted station, he was remark- 
able for his zeal for the worship ot God. 
His bringing up of the ark, and his design 
to build a house for the Lord, are weil 
known, and it will be recollected what ex- 
pressions of divine approvation were com- 
municated to him through the prophet Na- 
than. Thus it appears that David was not 
only a good king; but he was a zealeus 
worshipper of God, and scems to have tak- 
ep a very public and distinguished part in 
the serv'ses of religion. 

But, O my biethrea, what an instance of 
human frailty do we next behold! How 
ought it to teach us the necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness, and of repressing the 
first rising desire of evil! David, this man 
of God, this zealous worshipper of the 
Most High, falls into a most heinous sin! 
His eye, in a hapless moment beheld the 
naked person of the beautiful Bathsheba. 
His passion becomes inflamed; he burns 
with unlawful desire. She is indeed the wite 
of his faithful servant Uriah,and every con- 
sideration of justice and religion requires 
that her person should be inviolate. David is 
himself the king of Israel, and therefore un- 
der the strongest obligations to observe and 
enforce the laws. He is moreover a profes- 
sor and a public teacher of the holy religion 
of God: anc is theretore doubly bound to 
obey that command. ** Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife.’ But what can stand 
before ungoverable lust! Reason and reli- 
gion,the rights of Uriah and his own safety, 
are all sacrificed, for a momentary gratifi- 
cation! All the mercies of his God; all the 
apprehensions of divine anger; the hopes 
of heaven, and the fears of hell; are not 
sufficient to restrain him. The love of God is 
extinguished in his heart, and the fear of 
God departs from before his eyes. He 
seems to feel but one passion, and he sacri- 
tices every thing to that. 

But O, how must David have felt, after 
the commission of this dreadtul crime! who 
can paint the anguish of his soul, when he 
contrasted his guiltless with his guilty state. 
But see the deceitful,the tormenting nature 
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of sin! His guilty amour is likely to be dis- 
covered. What pains he takes to hide it. 
But, alas! he is placed in a most distress- 
ing dilemma. He and Bathsheba must be 
exposed, or Uriah must die. How keen 
must have been his sense of shame, how 
terrific his apprehensions of exposure, when 
he resorts to the awful alternative of add- 
ing MURDER to adultery! Yet this is the 
nature of sin. Thus does it harden the heart, 
and lead on its retinue trom bad to worse! 
Formerly the virtuous David would not in- 
jure the man who sought his life, now he 
devises the murder of his virtuous and 
faitiiful friend ! How great is the goodness 
and forbearance of God that vengeance did 
not immediately hurl the transgressor to 
destruction ? The Lord hath no pleasure in 
the death of a sinner, or this would have 
been the case. Divine goodness sends a 
message to the wretched criminal. It was 
indeed a message of severity ; it was an ex- 
postulation calculated to shew him the e- 
normity of his offence. Mercy required that 
it should be severe, as the only likely me- 
thod of its being effectual. . 

And, my brethren as we must abominate 
the conduct of David last mentioned; so 
we may now find in his spirit and practice, 
that which we ought all to imitate. He does 
not attempt to palliate his crime; he makes 
no defence, nor excuse, he manifests no 
displeasure at the prophet at his cutting 
reproof ; but he confesses, “ I have sinned 
against the Lord!” This seems to have 
been all he could say at that time ; so low- 
ly was his spirit bowed with sorrow and 
contrition. But of the keen anguish of his 
soul we are better informed by many pas- 
sages in the Psalms,though we suppose that 
no language can describe what he felt. 

The 51st Psalm is thought to have been 
written on this occasion. There we find 
him in the most pathetic language confess- 
iag and deploring his sins, and crying, 
“« Deliver me from BLOOD-GUILTINESS, 
O Lord !” The blood of Uriah cleaves to 
his conscience, andhe exclaims, ‘J ac- 
knowledge my transgressions and MY SIN 
is ever before me 2”? Wherever he went, 
the violated bed and the murdered body of 
Uriah were present to his terrified imagi- 
nation! ‘hey haunted him day and night; 
in the crowded court, and inthe gloomy 
shades of solitude. He acknowledges the 
justice of all God’s threatenings, and the 
righteousness of all the judgments that 
could be inflicted upon him. In the 38th 
Psalm, he cries out, * Zhine arrows stick 
fast in me and thy hand frresseth me sore.” 
“ Mine iniquities have gone over my head: 
asaheavy burthen they are too heavy for 
me.” “ Igo mourning all the day long.” 
“I am feeble and sore broken; I have 
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roared by reason of the disquietness of my 
heart !” He elsewhere says, “ Thy fierce 
wrath goeth over me: thy terrors cut me 
off” “ The terrors of death compassed me 
about, the frains of hell gat hold ufion me.” 
In the words of our text he says, * Thou 
knowest my foolishness, and my sins are 
not hid from thee. 

From these, and many other passages, it 
must be evident, that though Davids sin was 
great, his anguish also was great, and his 
repentance genuine and deep. When his 
conscience was awakened to perceive his 
situation, and to have a just sense of what 
he had done, his distress must have been 
very great, on various accounts. He had 
“ given great occasion to the enemies of the 
Lord to blasfheme.” This was accounted 
by the Lord himself to be a great evil. And 
David seems to have been aware of it, 
when he cried out. “ Vake me not the re- 
frroach of the foolish.” Yet he says. ** They 
that sit in the gate sheak against me, and 
Iwas the song of the drunkards. No doubt 
he had been a zealous reprover of sin, and 
hac exercised all his royal authority to sup- 
press it, but now, how must the wicked tri- 
umph, when they find him guilty of so gross 
acrime, He cannot scarcely dare call them 
to an account, after having set them such 
an example. Hence he says, ** Twas dumb 
with silence, I held my freace even from 
good,and my sorrow was stirred” I was 
as a man in w'ose mouth there wae no re- 

frroofs.” The wicked would say, as they 
do on similar occasions now, “ Is this your 
religious man, your man after God’s own 
heart, is this our pious king, who has 
preached righteousness in the great congre- 
gation; who has so often reproved our 
sins; And now he has acted worse than 
one of us.” How must such cutting reftec- 
tions have wounded the soul of David! 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
—— > Gee 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

ON HUMAN PECCABILITY. 
The heart is deceitful and desperately wick- 

ed.—Jeremiah. 

By the heart when considered morally, 
asin this case, we are to understand those 
feelings of desire, or aversion, which exist 
in us under the names of affections, passions 
appetites, &c. If is certain, that two kinds 
of feelings belong to human nature,and that 
pleasure and pain exist in us before educa- 
tion can produce any influence upon the hu- 
Man mind. Itis also certain that the most 
poteat effect of education, though it may 
modify,cannot confound our feelings. When 
our love is transferred from one subject to 
another under the influence of education, 
our hatred undergoes a corresponding tran- 
sition. The pleasurable and painfal feelings, 





























































being natural and constitutional, and only 
to a certain degree subject to the influence 
of education, is not a proper subject of en- 

uiry, to ascertain whether they be true or 

alse, good or bad; and accordingly to be 
trusted and followed, or suspected and cor- 
rected. But, this enquiry cannot be conduct- 
ted toany successful issue, if we take our 
evidence from assumptions, as unsupported 
by experience, as they are gratuitous, and 
not from matter of fact. The original feel- 
ings of our nature, have an evident refer- 
ence to its support, preservation and per- 
petuation. Now the means of support, 
which nature turnishes, are simple, and for 
the most part uncompounded ; such for in- 
stance, is the milk of the mother, and most 
kinds of fruits. The operations of eppetite 
are, therefore, in infancy, answerable to 
the nature of our food ; yetin this early pe- 
riod, their tendency to excess is discovera- 
ble. But, as the number of human beings 
increase, the natural supplies of food, are 
found to be insufficient for their support, 
in this Case, recourse must be had to inven- 
tion and art for the means of support, or 
the number of famishing dependauts upon 
the natural supplies of food must be dimin- 
ished. The latter method of equalizing the 
number of eaters to the supplies of food, 
seems most likely tosuggest itself, butit cane 
not be Carried into practice, without leading 
to wars of extermination, with their insepe- 
rable feelings. The attempts to obtain artifi- 
cial supplies of food, will lead to the ciscoy- 
ery of combinations abundantly more pro- 
ductive of sensations, than the simple pro- 
ductions of nature. It is obvious, then,to ev- 
ery reflecting mind, that an infinitely small 
proportion of the human race can be born 
into a truly natural and inartificial state of 
society ; and, that in proportion, as society 
becomes more dense, it must he more arti- 
ficial, or wars of extermination will be re- 
sorted to, asa remedy for all wasting fam- 
ine. If such be the fact, it wil! be perceiv- 
ed, that the natural instincts of the human 
aninyal, are not so easy to be discovered, as 
some have supposed; and that it is not to 
be presumed that those instincts be they 
what they may, if they were known, could 
be depended upon to condvct us through 
the labyrinths of artificial society, and eve- 
ry society is more, or less, artificial. A fact 
of much greater importance to the practi- 
cal purposes of life may be demonstrated 
by general experience, viz. that the affec- 
tions, passions, appetites, or feelings of ua- 
ture, may be made to produce stronger 
sensations of pleasure, by means which 
waste and destroy life, than by those whic 
replenish it. Now, if we may be made ha>- 
py at the expence of life, as well, as by its 
jucrease and preseveration, and if ia gea- 
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eral, the highest degree of present enjoy- 
ment may be drained from the former 
source, it follows, that the most pleasura- 
ble feeiings, are not to be depended upcn, 
as safe and sure guides, without regard 
to the causes, whici produce tiiem, and 
the sources from whence they are derived. 
Here it mav be proper to attempt to ascer- 
tain, what connextons, if any, there may be, 
betwixt the physical, or bodily powers, and 
human pleasures and pain. It seems evident 
to us, that the pleasures aud pains, not ex- 
cepting the most refined mental, and spirit- 
nal ones, have some connexion with, or de- 
pendence upon, the organs of the body. We 
confess, indeed, tie want of appropriate 
and generally received terms, to commu- 
nicate our ‘meaning ; but whether we use 
the terms, excitement and excitability, or 
stimulus and relaxation, or reer to animal 
spirits, or serves, or s.usculor fibres; stll 
eur opinion is, that pleasure and pain are 
preduced ov, or produce some change in 
the sate of the body or some of its organs. 
If such changes are not the foundation of 
the doctrine ot phisiognomy, they appear 
to be, at least, its proper subjects. Sotoa 
sagacious observer, sackcloth and ashes, 
and all the emblems of sorrow and mourn- 
ing, are unnecessary interpretations, for, 
without any of these adventitious helps, he 
can generally identify the state of the in- 
ward feelings in the countenance or ges- 
tures of the body. The expressions of plea- 
sure and of pain, of joy and of sorrow, are 
natural, and universal to all nations; for 
however they differ in every other respect, 
they generally cry and laugh alike, and on 
similar occasions. 

Js it not to the gratifications which may 
be produced by the waste and destruction 
of life that we are to trace human peccabil- 
ity or a liability to sin, That a propensity 
to sin is not superinduced by correction on- 
ly ; but exists anterior to it, to very general 
jf not universal extent, seems to us So evi- 
dent, that we have been led to seek for it in 
the common nature of man: and in seeking 
for ithere, we could find no cause appar- 
ently more calculated to produce it, than 
tiie one we have already mentioned. We 
therefore predicate the doctrine of human 
peccability to sin, upen the fact, that from 
those means that exhaust life aad not those 
which replenish it, we may derive the most 
exquisite of our pleasures. Let us seek our 
first proot from the cace of those who are 
prone to intoxication, and almost all sava- 
yes, that is, those who approach nearest to 
a state of nature, are prone to intoxication. 
‘Tne love ot intoxicating liquor, cannot in 
the general, be traced to the pleasing tastes 
of it, as thatis, for the most part, disagrea- 
adie, it must therefore, be sought, in some 


effect it is calculated to produce on the ha- 
dy ; but the liquors and ingredients, which 
nee intoxication, do not nourish, but ex- 

aust life. Their effects, are the reverse of 
wholesome food, eaten with te-perance, 
The pleasure of drunkenness, is yielded by 
nature, and not supplied to it by the liquor, 
and continues, only, as long as nature can 
afford it; but when the resources of nature 
fail, the intoxicating draught is renewed 
in vain. his one case seems sufficient to 
est»blish our doctrine; but is it not corrobo- 
rate! by every operation of feeling? Do 
not the same passions and appetites act 
more powertully under artificial excite. 
ment, than in their natural state, and pro- 
duce stronger and more keen sensation? 
Though the maxim, that “revenge is sweet,” 
is protested against by some moralists, yet 
we are fully persuaded of its truth, and 
conceive that it not only proves our doctrine, 
but may be illustrated by it. To yield 
to an insult, is painful, to repel it gratifying; 
but to revenge it, we must give vent to all 
those feelings, which are painful, and thus 
convert them into sources of enjoyment, 
just as the pain of hunger and thirst is con-" 
verted into pleasure, by eating and drink: 
ing. This source of strong pleasure, this 
tax upon nature, is either not comprehend- 
ed, or not attended ta by the drunkard, 
who ascribes some life giving virtue to a be- 
verage, whose chief property consists in the 
power it possesses of extracting pleasure 
out of his existing stock of life. A similar 
fallacy influences the minds of those, who 
are addicted to any kind of intemperance: 
they all seek death, in this common error of 
their life. It is in vain to have recourse to 
nature, or to make an appeal to the feelings, 
either to convince the mind of the error of 
any excess, or to induce it to correct the e- 
vil. The causes and the consequences of in- 
temperance are only evident to reflection. 
As long as desire is indulged, instinct is sat- 
ished. 

Bacon, long ago, accommodated the say- 
ing “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” to operations merely physical, and 
though his example is not adapted to a pub- 
lic essay ; itis worthy ot remark, that our 
virtuous and vicious pleasures do follow the 
same general law. The best of causes have 
their enthusiasts, and all enthusiasts sup- 
pose that their extatic pleasures are derived 
from a foreign source; not furnished by 
themselves. Nature, or feeling, if followed 
will allure, and entice, and in the end hurry 
and precipitate us into excesses. Neither 
is art, or argument, available against pro- 
pensities, which are yielded to, as right, or. 
innocent. Marriage with all its sacred obli- 
gations, inspires no continence among those, 
who make nature the standard of virtue, 
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After witnessing the innumerable exam- 
ples of insatiable desire, of gluttonny, drun- 

enness, avarice, ambition, lasciviousness, 
and all the train of vices, shall we seek in 
our hearts the rule of our conduct, and 
trust them as sure guides? or rather shall 
we not conclude that from within, out of the 
heart, proceed the numerous if not univer- 
sal evils, that afflict, and disgrace human 
society ? 

“ Pleasure,” says the maxim, “is the u- 
hiversal charm ;” but those who pursuc it 
with the greatest avidity, little think, that it 
is secreted, as it were, out of their owa 
blood ; that while the temperate live slow, 
and long, they live fast, and short. The 
sources of pleasure may be compared to 
our purses, for as economy and industry 
will enable a man to live well upon a small 
capital; while no amount of wealth is suf- 
ficient to supply the spend-thrift; so it is 
with the votaries of pleasure; no strength 
of constitution ; no favorable circumstan- 
ces Can satisfy their desires ; for the pains 
of privation keep pace with the plezsures 
of enjoyment, The mind of the drunkard 
is not much better prepared to reason and 
refiect in his sober intervals, than in the re- 
veries of intoxication. Yes, pleasure is the 
universal charm, and it is the universal de- 
lusion. The heart is deceitful and desper- 
ately wicked. He that trusts in it is a tool, 
All men are peccable—they are naturally 
and constitutionally so, and will continue so, 
as long as they continue to have like pas- 
sions. ‘he doctrine we have laid down, is 
not only applicable to intemperance—to 
murderous revenge—and adultc rous incon- 
tinency 5 but to the violation of every pre- 
cept of moral law. Every crime is buited 
with pleasure,—supreme pleasure. How is 
it, that this fact, could have been overluok- 
ed in opposition to science and expericnce. 
By the man who has no appetite, food is 
viewed with indifference, or disgust ; but 
hunger Cannot exist without pain, or unea- 
siness, and this is also true of all other ap- 
petites, affections and passions; they are 
all putin motion, or rather move us by 
Some uneasy sensation. ‘his uneasiness is 
real, itis preseut, it isin the imagination, 
and touches all the vital functions. W hat 
faculty does it not affect and engage in its 
interests ? Do not all the members suffer a 
common sympathy withit? Itis never safe 
for religion to attempt a competition with 
vice for the palm of pleasure; but rather 
to maintain her warfare with the weapons 
of truth. She might thus answer, to the high 
and bold claims of vice! —You promise much 
toyour followers, and why may you not, 
since you take the whole world to range in, 
unrestrained by reason, or by law; buat I 
am bound to Jet your votaries know, that 
































































they are walking tna vain shadow, that by 
a fatal artifice, you have persuaded thena 
to believe, that the pleasures they feel, in- 
stead of leading to their ruin, are so many 
pledges of their future happiness. I too, 
might true Religion say, could fill my * dis- 
ciples with exqvisite delights, were I, like 
you, to make lies my refuge ; but as faith- 
ful to the future, as to the present, I cease 
not totorewarn them, that, for every un- 
lawful indulgence God will bring them in- 
to judyment. 

Now, if the intemperate do judge that 
theit pleasures are greater than those ot 
the temperate; why should we be offended 
at the supposition, that the disciples of any 
false religion may judge, that they enjoy 
more happiness than those of any other 
profession, ‘Tiere is a fallacy in the meth- 
od of many writers, and preachers, who 
paint false religion with all the bad Colour- 
ings, Which their own imaginations can 
suggest, and then give the widened range to 
their alternate reproaches, and Commisser- 
ations towards its tollowers; holding then 
up, not only as the most deluded; but as 
the most miserable of mortals. What, for 
instance, is more wretched, tnan they make 
the condition of idolators, prostrated be- 
fore their dumb idols ; but while we indulge 
in these sympathies, we forget, that iu 
whatever degree those divinities are desti- 
tute of animation, their priests, and their 
worshippers may be sufficiently animated, if 
not with the true spirit of devotion, at least 
with feelings, which may answer all the 
purposes of a present substitute, as it re- 
gards their enjoyments. We are sure, that 
the idolatry, so constantly, and yehemently 
opposed in the bible, was in a high, and 
criminal degree social. If the pricsts, and 
ministers of those blind, and deaf divinities, 
were disposed to wink at, not to say parti- 
Cipate, in the pleasures of the worshippers, 
who else hac tiicy to fear. For ourselves, we 
conless, that we have long believed, that 
false religions exhibit more heart-cralt, 
than priest-craft. My peopie, says God by 
the prophet, love to Aave ut 60, Could they 
have doved idolatiy it it had yielded then 
no pleasure? ‘Lhe means, by which crimes 
are palliated, and rendered familiar acd 
inviting—the society, in which they seek. 
shelter and protection, as well as encour- 
agement, are Lut the devices still, of a de- 
ceitful, and desperately wicked heart, ever 
intent on its unlawful pleasures. 

But, itis objected; tiatto suppose, that 
our feelings have a tendency to deceive, and 
to corruptus, isarcflecuon upon the au- 
thor of our being, and a justification of er- 
ror and vice. Should an artist have made 
a machine of such power, asto break it- 
self by its own velocity, but to render it sub- 
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servient to use, had constructed a regula- 
tor to control it; would it not be prepos- 
terous, foraman, who should attempt to 
work the machine without the regulator, 
to complain of the artist, and to justify him- 
self? Is it not equally preposterous in those, 
who suffer nature to operate without pria- 
ciples, to lay the blame of its excesses upon 
the creator, who has himself told us, that 
our natures are so Constituted that they 
need the control of principle? If it werea 
law of nature, that our greatest happiness 
should be produced by nourishing ourselves, 
we should be, perhaps, unavoidably sel- 
fish and unable to rise to acts of benevo- 
lence ; but now, though we are liable to the 
greatest disorders from the excess of our 
desires, we are also capable of the greatest 
virtues. 

The pleasures we may derive from yield- 
ing our strength, may also be derived from 
giving up our life itself in an act of martyr- 
dom, and may be participated by those who 
think they die in a good cause, as well as 
those who do so in reality. ‘The remark, 
that all religions have had their martyrs, 
operates upon our minds, as a strong natur- 
al evidence of the truth of religion, and it is 
in this respect, that we wculd admit, that 
“God governs, not by partial, but by gen- 
eral laws.” ‘Lhe science of human sensa- 
tions, is as important, as itis difficult and 
profound ; and deserves to be studied with 
the greatest diligence. It is, in fact, the 
chief branch of self knowledge, and will, 
perhaps, be found to be the key to some of 
the controverted parts of scripture. ‘his 
simple position, that we can derive stron- 
ger sensations of pleasure from those means, 
which are capable of extracting our vital 
powers, than from those which merely re- 
plenish them, and which we have now en- 
deavored to place in a system, as a princi- 
ple, that it might no longer be left to the 
chances of incidental speculations, and be 
employed without leading to any practical 
consequences, evidently places the doc- 
trines of seif denial, and the daily cross, up- 
on the basis of nature itself, and enables 
us to prove, that it is applicable to all men, 
in all times and places. 

We are not disposed to assume for eve- 
ry effect, the same cause, nor are we cer- 
tain we have discovered the whole truth ; 
but it seems to us that it is desirable, that 
the limits of vice should, if possible,be defin- 
ed, and that the regions of it should be sur- 
veyed. Surely this subject is not infinite ; 
why then should we be left without some 
correct chart of its dangers. Most of the 
writers upon original sin, launch us, as it 
were, into an ocean without bottom or shore; 
and there they generally leave us; but 
though they have been reproached by the 


philosophical school, those learned antag~ 
onists have not much to boast of: their wrj- 
tings shew, that they have been more in- 
tent upon overturning the systems ot others, 
than defining and explaining their own, 
The love of money, says St Paul, is the root 
of all evil. ‘This is an extent of generalizing; 
to which we should not have dared to ven. 
ture upon our own responsibility. A little 
reflection, however, will make it evident to 
any one, that the Apostle does not mean 
exclusively the love of money for its own 
sake, but the sake of what it will purchase, 
In this respect, we know, that extravagant 
spend-thrifts may be eager lovers of money. 
Money as the universal exchange—the 
price of every sinful pleasure, attracts to it- 
self every vicious desire. No new sin, or 
motive to sin, can be traced into the histo- 
ry of crimes. It is matter of some surprise, 
even to those, whose faith is firmly ground- 
ed in the doctrine of human depravity, to 
find that those insulated tribes of men, 
which have been recently discovered, as 
well as the aborigines of ovr own country, 
are as passionately addicted to gambling, 
and some other vices, which were supposed 
to be the offspring of civilization, ar the 
most refined and polished courtiers of Eu- 
rope, or America. This discovery furnish- 
es another proof of fact, perhaps the final 
one, that covetousness is constitutional to 
all men, a disposition which, we have 
seen, is identical with the love of money. 
How “ exceedingly” extensive then, as well 
as ** broad,” is the command “ thou shalt 
not covet.” Upon our theory no sin can be- 
come universal without the universal pain 
of desire. We reter, therefore, every sin to 
some species or modification of original de- 
sire, or covetousness, and we have found no 
exceptions to this general rule, unlessit 
may be, among ideots and madmen. If, by 
once eating, or drinking, we could forever 
remove the painof hunger, and thirst, 
would there not be an end to the pleasures 
of eating and drinking? And is there not 
reason to believe, that if such a case were 
possible, the power of habit would in this 
instance fail? It is probable, that too much 
stress has been laid upon habit in account- 
ing for the propagation of vice, How isit 
possible that habit can supercede that law 
of the operation of human feelings, by 
which the pain of desire, and the pleasure 
of its gratification, are associated ? 

Let it be supposed, that any desire should 
become a subject for our judgment, by 
what Criteria should we be able to deter- 
mine whether it were right or wrong, ¢ 
ther in kind, or degree ? What rule should 
we adopt, by which to admit, or reject evi- 
dence? Would not our previous opinions, 
respecting the moral character of our hearts, 
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havea considerable effect upon our final 
decisions? As a navigator, though profound- 
ly skilled in his art, may be drawn far from 
his course by an unknown and unsuspected 
current; as a deep calculator, may be led 
to false results, for the want of certain data; 
so may the human judgment err respect- 
ing the nature, and tendency of desire. It is 
thus, that mea renowned for wisdom, do 
sometimes morally err, by not considering 
that the inclination may imperceptibly lead 
the understanding. 

We will take our final example not from 
ancient heathen Rome; but from a coun- 
try, where the Roman Catholic religion is 
maintained with the utmost rigor—not from 
the murderous sports of gladiators in the 
amphitheatre ; but from Auto de fe, or an 
act of faith among the people, who call 
themselves exclusively, christians. ‘* We 
hurry,” says a writer, “ over this dreadful 
scene. The Jesuits, appointed to attend 
them (who have been condemned by the 
inquisition )implore them to be reconciled to 
the church of Rome, commonly without ef- 
fect—the executioner ascends and turns 
the prisoner off the ladder, the Jesuits 
having declared that they leave them 
to the Devil, &c. &c. A great shout is 
raised,and the whole multitude unite in cry- 
ing let the dog’s beard be trimmed—let the 
dog’s beard be trimed ;” this is done by 
thrusting a flaming turze tied to a long pole 
against their taces, and the process is con- 
tinued ‘till the features of the prisoners 
are ali wasted away, and they can no lon- 
ger be known by their looks. Ihe furze, at 
the bottom of the stake, is then set on fre, 
but as the sufferers are raised to the height 
of ten feet above the level of the ground, 
the flame seldom reaches above their knees; 
so that tiey are really roasted, not burned 
to death.” “ Yet though out of hell” as Dr 
Geddes expresses it, “there Cannot be a 
more pitiable sight than this, it is beheld 
by people of both sexes, and all ages, with 
the utmost demonstrations of joy; bull 
fights, or a farce being dull entertainments 
compared to an duu de fe.” So can chris- 
tian priests,and christians who believe those 
priests to be infallible, celebrate their faith, 
and manifest the utmost demonstrations of 
joy at seemg men roasted alive, because 
they differ in opinion from them. Behold, 
says the philosopher, the effects of a reii- 
gious education' Behold, says the Divine, 
the depravity of human nature! We con- 
template both, and at the same time, we 
look upon these utmost demonstrations of 
joy, which are manifested by people of both 
sexes and alleges at exhibiuons of murders, 
in their most horrid forms, as acts of that 
religion, one of whose most imperious com- 
mands, is, thou shalt do no murder, as such 
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an instance of the perversion of the human 
mind, as could never have been produced 
without some such agony of the human feel- 
ings, as we have endeavored to illustrate. 
Nothing can withstand, or control this migh- 
ty propensity for pleasure, this peccability 
of human nature, if itis not understood and 
steadily resisted, by the best of precepts 
and examples. The bible, and conscience, 
we know are powerful means; but like le- 
vers, they become inefficacious in unskilful 
hands, and wit)out proper fulcrims, or res:s 
to work upon, The grand inquisitor, and 
his familiars in the holy office, may and pro- 
bably do, interpret these extreme demon- 
strations of joy among people of both sexes, 
and all ages, as an evidence ofthe holiness 
of their work, and thus, the authors, and 
spectators of those dreadful scenes, find 
mutual support and encouragement from 
their fiend like pleasures, and look forward 
to the next murderous act of their faith, 
with as much eagerness and impatience, as 
a drunkard to an appointed debauch.* To 
conclude, the constitution of man is so or- 
ganized, that ail the pleasures he is capa- 
ble of enjoying, except those which he de 
rives from the acts of nourishing his own 
body, are extracted from himself, and are 
distinct from the means, which extract or 
call them forth. Instead of the pain, which 
follows from any excess, or vice, being a 
corrector to it, the desire, or propensity 
for it, is thus increased. The maxim there- 
fore, that **the burned child dreads the fire,” 
is not applicable to the consequences of in- 
temperance. No pain can counteract the 
love of sin; but that which is produced by 
true repentance. P. P. 
—} GD ae 


REASON and the PA SSIONS. 


‘ Formed in pure celestial fashion 
Fromm a piece of nether earth ; 

Warmed by many a glowing Passion, 
Man in Eden took his birth. 


‘ Love was lovely, ANGER holy, 
Joy all heavenly and serene ; 
FEAR was filial and lowly, 
Hope lit all the future scene, 


‘ Every passion shed a pleasure 
‘Through the pure untainted soul ; 

Each possessed its rank and measure, 
Heavenly REAson swayed the whole. 


SATAN Came, and whispered treason 
All against her gentle sway ; 

Then the Passions spurned at REASon, 
And they wandered each their way. 


‘ Lovr chose Forty, ANGER MADNEsSs, 
FEAR nad GulILT to be her guide ; 

Joy walked arm in arm with 5aDNESS, 

Hope had Envy at her side, 
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‘Reason wandered all forsaken : 
When she sang her sweetest song, 

Not a Passion would awaken, 
Through the mutineering throng. 


* Blind to her celestial beauty, 
Deaf to her celestial strains, 
Deriding every call of duty, 
They strolled along the world’s drear 
plains. 


‘ Turn, ye wanderers—List to REAson! 
Sad—you will be happy then ; 

You have walked in woe a season, 
Stinging all the breasts of men. 


‘REASON, or RELIGION, calls you, 
Let your way ward warnings cease ; 
Then whatever ill befalls you, 
All your influence will be peace. 


* Hope and Fear and ANGER vonder 
Cannot pass, but here must die ; 

But Love and Joy entwined will wander 
O’er the bright fields of the sky. 


‘Sothe MoRTAL PASsIons ever 
Will inspirit man below, 

And the DEATHLESS PASSIONS never 
Cease in heavenly souls to glow.’ 
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The Temptation in the Wilderness. 


* Exposed to Hell’s most daring deeds, 
He walks the wilderness alone: 

Yet not alone—the Spirit leads, 
The Father still protects the Son. 


Mysterious Union! Heavenly Power! 
With human weakness is combin’d ; 

Cold, Hunger, Pain in ‘Trial’s hour, 
Beset his frame, assail his mind. 


‘* Tempted like us, like us deprest 
By misery, yet not o’erthrown ; 
The Grace that fortified his bréast, 

Is ready to support our own, 


‘ But see, the baffied Tempter flies— 
Ambition, and her glittering train, 

Pomp, Riches, Power—to holy eyes 
Hell’s Prince has offered them in vain. 


¢ The world, and all its worship fails: 

But ministering Angels from on high, 
Beholding how their Lord prevails, 

Yet needs, as Man, their prompt supply, 


‘Bring homage pure, and heavenly food ; 
Oh, glorious triumph of our Chief! 

Remembering this the tempted Good 
Shall seek, shall find divine relief.’ 
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‘ « JESUS WEPT.” 


‘ The Saviour wept ;—his beaming eye 
Was filled with tears,which mortals shed: 

His bosom heaved the sacred sigh— 
Affection offers to the dead. 


‘ Whilst quickly o’er that heavenly brow, 
More radient than the blush ot morn, 

Spread thick’ning shades of deepest woe, 
Which tell a heart with sorrow torn, 


‘But whence the anguish of that hour ? 
. And why his heavenly face o’er-cast ? 
That sorrow sprang from friendship’s pow- 
er; 
But soon this earthly feeling past. 


‘The Father rises all supreme, 
And human passions sink to rest : 

His eyes, now tearless, brightly beam, 
And all the Godhead swells his breast. 


‘ With voice that shook the arch of heaven 
* Come forth, O Lazarus,” he said : 

At once the band of death are riven, 
The yawning tomb resigns its dead. 


‘ Transfix’d with wonder and amaze, 
‘ Inspir’d with awe ne’er felt before, 
The Jews upon the Saviour gaze, 
And even malice owns his power.’ 
— eee 


‘ The Arraignment before Pilate. 


‘ The standards of imperial Rome 
Are glittering round the hall ; 

An earthly judge prepares the doom 
Of Him, the judge of all. 


‘The silent sacrifice is there, 
And pitying, views the scene, 

Amid the fierce conflicting war 
Of human crimes, serene. 


Not Perjury’s remorseless voice, 
Nor Scorn, to madness fired ; 

Not fiends, that o’er his pangs rejoice, 
Nor;men, by fiends inspired ; 


‘ That brow of love one moment cloud, 
Or wake one thought within 

But sorrow for the unhappy crowd, 
But pardon for their sin. 


‘Oh! if embodied Truth can fail 
To pierce proud Reason’s ear, 

Let Mercy’s living self prevail, 
And force the heart to hear. 

‘In vain !—the Lord of Life must die~— 
Oh, what shall z/is atone, 

When gathered earth, with trembling eye, 
Shall see him on his throne? 

* When coming in the clouds of Power, 
He meets his murderer’s sight— 

What but A/imse/f in that dark hour, 
Can shed one ray of light ? 








